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Hollywood.— 


Get set for an all-night session when George Rose starts discussing 
theater, actors and the worth of both. Such a session came about when 
Rose came to Hollywood to discuss future picture possibilities. 


His cherubic yet devilish face lights up as he assumes the voices 
and even the mannerisms of the PerSonanty he is either mimicking or 
revealing. 3 


Before one’s eyes, George Rose can become an Alce Came. or 
a Lynn Fontanne. 


He can also become livid ‘when discussing “the method” school of 
acting. “Poppycock,” he snorts. “Brilliant actresses like Kim Stanley 
should take the next train for some place like Winnipeg where. they’ve 
never heard of the method and act in a repretory company that cares 
not a whit for commercial success, but for artistic acclaim.” 


George Rose has had both. 


A “graduate” of the Old Vic Company, Rose starred on Broadway 
in the long-running, brilliantly reviewed “A Man for All Seasons” 
from ’61 through ’63 and won raves for his role in last season’s 
“Slow Dance on the Killing Ground.” 


On television he appeared in the Hallmark Hall of Fame produc- 
tion “Eagle in a Cage” and maybe the Hollywood sound stage is 
next for the actor who has everything. 

“Ever since coming to New York in 1960 with a solid background 
and reputation behind me, life has been lovely,” says Rose. 


“T’ve worked steadily. I think producers have hired me sight un- 
seen only because I had a name of sorts and I was English. Happily, 
I’ve had greater opportunities to act in a wide variety of roles here 
than I would have in England. There I’ve been typed. Here, I’m 
permitted to try everything.” 

Rose prefers working in America to working in England. 


“Life is that much more colorful here. In New York, when you 
leave the theater after a performance you can go out on the town, 
take in a picture or a jazz band or just sit in a restaurant and talk. 
Not so in London. Everything shuts up tight come 11 there. 


“There’s also a restlessness in New York which is very good for 
me. Basically, I’m lazy by nature. But here, I’m forced to do things, 
try things professionally that I could not do or try in London where 
I could work 52 weeks a year doing same or similar roles.” 

Whereas many Londoners complain of the frantic pace of New 
York City, its hustle and noise, Rose says, “I love every noisy minute 
of it. The city is in constant change but I find that relaxing. Do you 
know that amidst all the bustle I manage to quit smoking.” 

_ In the bustle of rehearsals for a television or stage play, whether 
at the rehearsal hall or the theater, Rose was able to relax. 


After a scene, he’d begin deep breathing exercises often sounding 
like an elephant seeking his mate. He also danced, frugging or “pas 
de deux-ing” when the spirit moved him. 


“I can also enter my dressing room 45 minutes before a perform- 
ance, lies down, either on a cot or the floor, and be off in three min- 
utes,” admits Rose. 


“It’s really not such an oddball thing to do. I’m told the late 
Gertrude Lawrence used to bring her own silk sheets and a nightie 
to the theater and sleep for an hour before curtain time. I do that 
even though I don’t own a nightie.” se 
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EDITORIAL 


SEAWAY CRITICS NOW EATING THEIR WORDS 
le ee ee ee 


Early 'Seaway' shows earned mich undeserved opie etene from 
Toronto newspaper TV writers. Perhaps there may have been 
Some personal motive involved, for surely this new TV series 
is just as good -- or perhaps better -- than many of its 
American counterparts. Miss Maxine Samels certainly deserv- 
ed much better recognition than the newspapers gave her for 
her efforts in creating and producing this fine show. As has 
been proven on many other occasions, the critics were "all 
wet" ! 

Evidence of this fact, is the begrudging comments in the 
newspapers during the week-end of Dec. 10th when Tely TV 
writer Bob Blackburn and Star TV writer Roy Shields both 
wrote that the series "was improving", It may be remembered 
that in its early efforts even Bonanza was not praised by 
all the TV writers. This writer predicts that 'Seaway' will 
be as successful as that show is today. The story lines are 
good, the actors are good and the production (photography, 
Composition, design) is good. 

And, a word here will not be amiss about the so-called 
ratings. In over fifteen years of televiewing I have not 
been called or asked about the programs I watch. Have you? 
Ratings in my opinion do not mean a thing. Why should the 
Sponsors be concerned about a trifling sampling of any 
program? Until a more accurate form of rating is devised, 
their only gauge is the sale of their merchandise. 

Carry on Miss Samels ! 


-Sydney Sugarman. 
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‘A PIE IN THE SKY’: 


10 MELLION DOLLARS 


to foster Canadian feature films 


By TED LEVERSUCH 


The ten million dollars which is supposedly being offered 
by the Federal Government to aid the Canadian Film Industry, 
can be rather like the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow for 
almost every would-be feature film producer in this country. 
There are many film makers who are now sitting back patiently 
awaiting the day when the financing of their pet project will 
cease to be a problem. If the government aid ever does happen, 
the procedure will be something like Robin Hood in reverse, 
only the government will then rob the poor (public) and give 
to the rich (producers of sponsored documentaries and T.V. 
commercials). Who else has any Canadian track record for film- 
ing other than these people. All those waiting to jump on the 
bandwagon have heralded their praises to the press of the long 
awaited government gesture, in the attempt to bring about ser- 
ious film making in Canada. Every hole in the wall producer 
and Bolex owner can now see a new horizon with Canada at 
least having a feature film industry of its own. Don’t believe it, 
the ten million bucks is ‘pie in the sky’, and is a long way from 
reality. Even the few who may be capable of turning out product 
glibly talk about budgets ranging from half a million to a million 
and a half dollars. Canada unfortunately is far from ready for 
such projects. 


It should be remembered that all the countries with any 
sort of film industry started their production in very modest 
ways, in fact all of them have gone through the stages of low 
costing productions, some good, some bad and some indifferent. 
If we are to achieve anything worth while, we probably have to 


go through the same routine, and something good may come 
out of it. Modest budgets do not have to mean bad films, in fact 
if we're very realistic about the whole thing, and the unions co- 
operate to aid the advance of the smaller budget film, then we 
might even make some damn good films. Thinking practically, 
a producer should be able to recover the cost of his production, 
plus some profit from the country of origin. Generally speaking 
if a Canadian producer recovers 15% of his cost from Canada 
he would be doing alright, which means that for the domestic 
market he must include the United States to help recover costs. 
Of course, if you have a real winner there are always exceptions 
to the rule, but it doesn’t pay to bank on them, and certainly if 
you do have one it'll make money home and away. 


Another point under much discussion is how will producers 
qualify for such aid if and when the windfall comes? Will the 
Government foot the bill for the total cost of any of the produc- 
tions? Not on your life. If they are to follow any sort of a pat- 
tern, they would only assist a producer when he has a sizeable 
distribution guarantee and can find additional financing to 
cover up to 75% to 85% altogether. At this stage a loan from 
the fund might become possible for the balance. Then of course 
another snag arises: no distributor hands out money. He might 
give a discountable guarantee, but in order to get this the pro- 
ducer has to get himself a completion guarantee, without which 
the former would not be effective. Who in Canada will give that 
kind of insurance, because that is just what a completion guar- 
antee is. The distributors’ money cannot be touched unless the 
film is completed. Who then comes to the rescue of the ‘on the 
rocks’ producer. Remember the Panavision-Eastmancolor fiasco 
‘Ten Girls Ago’? There are.many sorry investors around who 
got caught up in that one. If you’re one of them I can tell you 
there will not be one cent in the dollar coming your way. Here 
was a production that was dreamed up by an American without 
knowledge of film finance, or without any record as a producer. 
A public company was floated and the investors rushed in to 
throw away a quarter of a million dollars, and the partially fin- 
ished Canadian pic remains in the vaults of a New York lab, 
where it will remain unless somebody out of their mind wants 
to get it out of hock. The film had no distribution deal or com- 
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FAMOUS PUPPET FILM PRODUCER 
TRAINS TALENTED WEST BERLINERS 


Many of the really devoted film artists don’t work in glamorous 
studios. Take, for instance, Milan Nesic, a Yugoslav who now lives 
in West Berlin. In a period of five years he achieved fame as one of 
the most looked-after producers of puppet films. 


His studio is in one of the older West Berlin rear apartment build- 
ings which you reach by walking through the front building and 
crossing a narrow backyard. It certainly is no prestige building. 
There are cracks in the wall which obviously would welcome a 
paint job. But then there are no guards and secretaries. The visitor, 
without any screening, is invited to come right in. No wonder that 
many children take advantage of this opportunity. And the host, 
Milan Nesic, does not mind their presence in his third floor studio, 
as long as they behave. 


It was here where he had produced his first puppet trick film 
which proved to be an instant hit not only with the theatre audiences, 
but also with his colleagues. He still keeps the stars of this and 
other films made from cotton batting, colorful pieces of dress ma- 
terial and excelsior, in trunks and on shelves. The children are 
captivated by the original and often amusing expressions on their 
faces. Even the animal puppets have human features. 


Milan Nesic, slim, dark and realistically minded—you are wrong, 
if you expect to find a dreamer—is trying to do everything himself. 
He arranges the setting and lighting, he gives orders to the technician, 
to the dressmaker and to the German student who does all the 
remaining jobs—from cameraman to personal adviser. His talent 
is incredible. He makes his puppets laugh, cry, hop on one leg, roll 
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their eyes, to mention only a few tricks. Watching him one has to 
admit that here one of the great masters of puppetry is at work. 


Milan Nesic has an exact schedule. Sooner or later he hopes to 
produce a puppet film of 12 mimutes in one month. This would be 
revolutionary. Until now European studios need eight months and 
American studios four to five months for the production of a 
puppet film. 


This does not mean that he will neglect the details: On the con- 
trary, he carefully plans every single movement in advance. But Milan 
Nesic is developing techniques that may cut down production time 
considerably. 


_ Milan Nesic has become a celebrity also as director of West Berlin’s 
Youth Film Studio. He is teaching three classes, between the ages of 
16 and 20, about film production. He has done this for three years 
and he is the only one in West Berlin with this particular job. 


His career and his way of teaching ensure that quite a few of his 
students will achieve international fame. 


Before he came to Berlin five years ago, Milan Nesic had a wide 
experience in theatre and movie production. In Belgrade he grad- 
uated from the film and theatre academy. For three years he. was a 
member of a theatre troupe which gave performances in many. 
Yugoslavian cities and towns. Then, for two years, he shot documen- 
taries and full-length movies in Poland. 


‘What will he do in the future? Probably, if one day he should 
feel too homesick, he even: might return to his native Yugoslavia. 


OLD SCREEN IDOLS AND INFAMOUS HISTORY 
REVIVED IN ONE-MAN MOVIE MUSEUM 


One of the most original movie museums is located in the Western 
part of Berlin, in a district where you hardly would expect it. You 
walk -along one of the older residential streets, lined by aging grey 
apartment houses which all seem to look alike more or less. 
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Then suddenly you discover the sign “Kinomuseum” fixed to a 
basement door. A movie museum in such an unlikely district? At 
first you are startled. Then you get curious. 


From the outside the place looks like one of those small basement 
groceries which, in our age, seem somehow out of date. Meeting the 
museum’s owner, Max Cichocki, you find out that your guess was 
pretty accurate. 


Before he took over the place, it was rented by a grocer. Max 
Cichocki is one of those old Berlin characters who restore your faith 
in humanity. As a movie technician, his experience with the film 
industry goes back many years. 


Fascinated by the subject, he soon became a collector. Today you 
will find in his museum many rarities from the most interesting period 
of German movie history. 


There are bulky movie cameras and monstrous projectors. One 
of the projectors had been specially made for Kaiser Wilhelm II by 
a French company. 


Perhaps even more interesting is his collection of motion pictures 
which covers the first four decades of filmmaking. 


Three times a day is showtime. And, though the museum’s location 
is not easy to find, there is always a sizable audience. When he shows 
his silent motion pictures, Max Cichocki also acts as master of cere- 
monies. He is not only well versed in movie history. After an inter- 
esting life, covering the last 70 years, he knows a lot of amusing 
anecdotes. His genuine Berlin humour is contagious. No wonder the 
audience just loves him. Elderly ladies as well as young people are 
fascinated by the motion pictures and his comments. 


The elderly ladies often come in groups to admire their screen 
idols of days gone by. Happy days of their youths come back again 
when they see Ramon Novarro, Willy Fritsch, Lien Dyers, Dolly 
Haas or Henny Porten. And it happens quite frequently that tears 
are running down their cheeks. 


The younger set is more interested in movies and newsreels from 
the Nazi period. They want to find out about the events that led to 
the most disastrous period in German history. It is then when Max 
Cichocki also becomes kind of a history professor. There are many 
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questions especially from the younger people, and frequently every- 
body gets involved into a full-scale discussion. 


He may even repeat a portion of the reel when he believes that 
this might be necessary for better understanding a subject. 


Max Cichocki is not only popular with the enthusiastic amateurs. 
Many movie directors and actors visit his museum. The younger ones 
take home many a good advice. Older actors, still living in Berlin, 
often revive their memories. They remember times when movie 
making and movie theatres were quite different from those of today. 
No doubt Max Cichocki still has much of this pioneering spirit as 
he proves by his hobby—maintaining the movie museum. se 


GOTTINGEN—WORLD CENTRE OF SCIENTIFIC FILMS 


A Picture every Seven Millionth of a Second 


By G. SCHUH 


From the aspect of scientific re- 
search the senses of mankind are 
most inadequate. Our powers of 
observation are really minute com- 
pared to those of other organisms. 


If the natural scientist wants to 
do his scientific work, to trace 
sounds which we do not hear, to 
discover radiation which we do not 
see, he must arrange a mass of 
measuring instruments and lay 
down his own measuring termin- 
ologies. Yet even these terminolo- 
gies fail when, for instance, he in- 
tends to record high-speed kinetic 
processes in living creatures. 


The ethnologists and zoologists 
of the past century therefore took 
pains to acquire at least a good 
style in writing, because no other 
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means but language was at their 
disposal in order to describe the 
complicated processes which they 
had observed. 


The motion picture opened a 
new world to these branches of 
science about forty years ago. 
Today, ethnologist, for instance, 
are expected also to learn to handle 
a cine-camera. 


Wherever they do not happen to 
have a camera at hand, funny epi- 
sodes like the one recently reported 
by Dr. Gotthard Wolf, Director of 
the Institute for Scientific Motion 
Pictures at Gottingen, will still oc- 
cur. He found a famous zoologist 
lying on the floor of an institute. 
The professor was flapping his 
arms wildly as though he had flip- 
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SEX IS HERE TO STAY... 


IN GERMANY, I MEAN... 
By Adalbert Jahnke 


Muenich.= 


Hollywood filmmakers shoot their movies in Europe to save 
money. This is a well-known fact. Italy, Spain, Germany are 
being used as the locale for U.S. films. But what are the 
European producers to do to save? 


Well - the Germans found a solution. They are taking refuge 
to the eastern-block countries. Chechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, even Poland served with background for German 
Movies. Now is Bulgaria's turn. | 


The Bulgarian Vitosha mountains in the vicinity of Sofia, 
the country's capital, are the picturesque background for 
the new German pic 'Die Liebesquelle' shot in color and 
wide screen. The action, so the script says, takes place 

in a small village ‘somewhere in Scandinavia'. The finances 
of that village are in poor shape, and the council decides 
to boast tourism at any price. Thus, one of the councillors 
convinces his colleagues to promote a long-forgotten pool 
as the Well Of Love, that gives strenght to men and beauty 
to women. (1) Thanks to the efforts of a young, talented 
and handsome publicity agent crowds of tourists from all 
over the country begin to arrive and the village is saved. 
That all kinds of saucy situations do happen during that 
hectic season is quite understandable. The producers hired 
the most beautiful starlets and extremely handsome young 
actors to appear in this sexy film. However, it is my 
opinion, that our Motion Picture Self-Control is going to 
face a tough job before passing 'Die Liebesquelle'. 


Sincerely, Ul, 
é if 


P.S.: See pictures on the following two pages. - Servus!} 
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pers, while an equally well-known 
colleague watched the proceedings 
and told him: ‘You’re mistaken, 
Konrad, the animal moved quite 
differently!’ 


Kinetic processes simply cannot 
be reproduced by any other means 
than kinetic processes, and their 
best documentation is the motion 
picture. West Germany is in a 
leading position in this field and 
the Gottingen Institute is actually 
publishing the only encyclopaedia 
on scientific motion pictures in ex- 
istence so far. Originals and copies 
of all scientific films produced in 
the western world are collected 
here, placed in archives in air- 
conditioned rooms and copied. The 
institute collects all the ‘processes 
which are not perceptible to the 
human eye, and which therefore 
require utilization of the cinema- 
tographic possibilities offered by 
slow motion, time-lapse and re- 
cording in invisible spectral fields’. 


The first part of this quotation 
refers, for instance, to films about 
the movement of lymphatic vessels, 
the vibrations of the vocal cords, 
the ovulation of rats or, in the field 
of technology, about the fusion 
processes taking place in a furnace, 
or the shelling process in a thresh- 
ing machine. 


All these are ‘not perceptible to 
the human eye’. The _ technical 
measures involved in producing 
such films are highly complicated. 
The vocal cords of a human being 
are situated deep down in the 
larynx, and a doctor requires a 
system of mirrors and a special 
source of light when he merely 
wants to see them. 


Germany 


In order to film them, the system 
of mirrors must be multiplied, and 
the light must be intensified a 
hundred times. In addition the ex- 
perimental subject has to be speci- 
ally protected against damage by 
the apparatus, for instance against 
the heat reflected into the larynx. 


Photographing of the incandes- 
cent molten material contained in 
a furnace required the construction 
of a long, double-walled tube. It 
had to be protected by water-cool- 
ing for at least a few seconds be- 
fore melting itself. At the tip it had 
a quartz pane as a snapshot win- 
dow. Such methods have produced 
pictures never seen before. 


But the things ‘not perceptible 
to the human eye’ also include all 
high-speed processes such as 
changes in material during fracture, 
the spreading of sound-waves, the 
bursting of seed pods or the ‘lightn- 
ing-fast’ reactions of an animal. 
We know about time-lapse shots of 
sportsmen. So-called high-fre- 
quency cinematography means 
nothing else than time-lapse shoot- 
ing, except that it is often impos- 
sible to use the word ‘film’ in this 
connection for in extreme cases se- 
quences of pictures taken at inter- 
vals of one seven-millionth of a 
second are possible. This permits 
of recording cinematographically, 
say, the spreading of tension in 
glass, by flashes of light fired suc- 
cessively. The result can be seen 
on one single photographic plate 
as a sequence of pictures by means 
of four different, alternating sys- 
tems of lenses. 


This sequence shows no more 
than a tiny excerpt from the oc- 
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currences within a ten-thousandth 
of a second. The great difficulty 
for the technician is to synchronize 
the recording apparatus with the 
process to be _ photographed. 
‘Slower’ processes, which require 
sequences of pictures at intervals 
of one threehundred-thousandth of 
a second to one ten-thousandth of 
a second, are filmed by a rotary 
reflector camera. The film is fixed 
semicircularly around a rotating re- 
flector which throws the picture on 
the immobile film at the required 
speed. This permits only a limited 
number of photographs. Yet it 
proved possible to record the entire 
process of bursting of a touch-me- 
not pod (Impatiens parviflora) on 
the sixty pictures available by a 
shooting speed of 24,000 pictures 
per second. 


It was proved quite recently— 
by the ‘classical means’, i.e. with a 
time-stop cine-camera set at 5,000 
pictures per second — that the 
water-tick, a tiny insect which flits 
across the water surface, does not 


leap upwards on its long spidery 
legs when it is suddenly lost to the 
observer’s eye, but rises from the 
water on its stubby wings like a 
helicopter. 


Slow-motion, on the other hand, 
may, for instance, show the entire 
life of a plant. In conjunction with 
the light microscope coupled to a 
recording apparatus, it may demon- 
strate the division of a cell. 


Every two days a scientific film 
is completed in Gottingen. The 
majority of these films deal with 
medicine or zoology, followed by 
films from the world of technology, 
botany and ethnology. Psychology 
and education, contemporary his- 
tory (important living German per- 
sonalities are ‘archivized’ in short 
films), art and metallurgy are next 
in line. Scientific films on subjects 
such as astrophysics, geography, 
meteorology, mathematics, crimin- 
ology and physical training are 
available as well. 


G. Schuh 
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A limited number of the following issues. of CINE World is available 
from our Mail Order Dept.: 


Vol. 1: No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 
Vol. 2: No. 1, No. 2, No. 3/4, No. 5, No. 6 


Kindly state issue requested enclosing 35¢ for each copy and mail to: 
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pletion guarantee, and set the film industry in this country back 
a few more years. In England and the United States of course 
the completion guarantee can be obtained by competent pro- 
ducers who have a record of being able to keep within or near 
to budget. 


Who then in the Canadian film industry could convince 
the private or industrial bankers that they have the track record 
to qualify for such guarantees? How would Mr. Crawley fare? 
He produced, or rather co-produced ‘Ginger Coffee’ at a price, 
but it really wasn’t a very Canadian film, it was something of a 
mixed bag of tricks, with key American production personnel, 
and American money (which is of course very useful) and two 
English artists playing the leading roles. 


This property was turned down by English production 
houses two years before it came to life again. I am sure there 
are now a few people who wish that it had been turned down 
again, because it cost far too much, and has not brought happi- 
ness to the various camps who came up with the money. The 
fact of whether the film is good or not, is not the point, it is 
only good if produced at the right price. Every film when com- 
pleted has a value. The film could have been made for more 
or less than its figure, but a producer with the know-how to 
do a quality job at less, will keep producing. A few thousand 
dollars can in some cases be the difference between profit and 
loss, and the finance people will aways go along with the pro- 
ducers who have this ability. 


In the United Kingdom producers of British films, which 
are financed to not less than 75% of British money, qualify for 
a subsidy known as the E.A.D.Y. plan, providing they do not use 
foreign studios. A levy of one penny has for the past number of 
years been made on every ticket sold in theatres, throughout the 
U.K. This money is pooled and distributed proportionately, and 
in relation to the number of theatres every Brish Quota is booked. 
Theoretically this money is paid to the producers, and generally 
represents approximately 30% of the films theatrical receipts. 
Unfortunately a number of the distributors have managed to get 
their fingers in the pie and get a cut without doing anything for 


it, although this plan provides a subsidy to producers and the 
National Film Finance Corporation who aid producers with 
loans. Consider that the people behind these operations and the 
producers themselves have considerable experience behind them. 
Even so the British Government has lost something like 36,000,- 
000 dollars during recent years in its endeavours to further 
British film. There is a long string of successful producers, 
directors and technicians over there, and a great many of the 
better films are big money earners in the foreign markets, there- 
fore the loss to the government is recovered many times over in 
taxes and revenue which comes back into the country. 


How can a successful plan be devised here? Does Mr. 
Spencer of the National Film Board, now working on the Cana- 
dian plan know the answers? I doubt it, for we have too long 
looked on the National Film Board as the film maker for 
Canada, and while those dedicated to the industry have wished 
and waited, opportunities to create serious film production have 
been lost. Serious producers are not going to get any gifts or 
substantial loans to further their projects and will only make 
headway by commonsense thinking, and a complete understand- 
ing of all the complexities of film financing. All too often a pro- 
ducer gets an idea, and come hell or high water he’s going to 
‘get the show on the road’. Insufficient thought is given to the 
budget, and afterwards comes the sorry story that the produc- 
tion folds, or that it wasn’t the masterpiece the maker envisaged 
at the start. Then comes the usual surprise and disappointment 
when the distributors see the film, and register mild interest. 
Whatever money taken, then seems to be swallowed up by the 
distributors expenses, as many brave producers in this country 
will testify, including the now very successful Sydney Fury. All 
too often the tryers give up the coast and take off to other climes, 
unfortunately they don’t return and Canadian feature films re- 
main far from a reality. 


The promised ten million is a sugar coated pill to be given to 
the long suffering film maker here, who can only sit back and 
wonder over the expensive efforts of the Government backed 
National Film Board, who can afford to let the distributors have 
their product almost free of charge. 


So, little producer, go back to sleep, spring is not yet here. 
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World’s 
Most Beautiful 
Soldier: 


Sarah Lamm 


Tel-Aviv .-(s-kg). "What Sofia Loren has got I've got 
anytime" said Sarah Lamm, private first class (WOW!) 
of the Israeli army. Your correspondent agrees with 
her without reservations, the army superior however 
did not quite agree. It all started when a photo 

of Miss Lamm wearing an army cap appeared on the 
front page of that popular and controversial Israeli 
magazine "Haolam Hazeh" (This World). See top and 
preceeding page. = The world's most beautiful sold- 
Lier was brought before a military court which pro- 
mptly sent her to jail for 26 days for disgracing 
the uniform by wearing an army cap for her not so 
military photo. Our guess is that Miss Lamm won't 
be wearing a uniform for long: since her release 
from jail a number of European talent scouts app- 
roached this Israeli beauty with definite film 
contracts. 
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HALLO FROM GLAMOURTOWN: It's been two months since real royalty visited the 
film kings and queens, but the tinselville wags (and there are several -- 
thousand) still are having a field day. Princess Maggie was a hit. Her 
parties brought out filmland's best and biggest -- all vieing for position 
and rubbernecking. 


Those with the inside track say Meg was "very impressed" and would like to 
return. We hear she was a little disturbed by Tony's repeated dancing and more 
than normal attention to Shirley MacLean. 


Shirley continues to claim a happy and "successful" marriage with husband Steve 
Parker despite the fact that they see little of each other. Shirley is making 
pictures in Hollyw'd and Steve is living and directing in Japan. 


Shirl just bought a new house in the San Fernando Valley, selling Steve's old 
home. She completed the deal and moved in without even letting Steve come 
back to the U.S. to see the new place. 


MARRIAGE MILL: Ann-Margret (see pic) and Roger Smith still are keeping 
the gossips in business. They've been dating steadily, but both say they'll 
wait before getting married. Neither will say how long. 


Annie, a native of Sweden who drives a motorcycle to and from the studio 
every day, has scored a big hit in the field of drama in "Once a Thief" in 
Which she co-stars with French actor Alain Delon. 


Quebec-born Glenn Ford, who told me that if he had his choice, he'd make 
nothing but westerns, will start a new horseopera called 'The Rage', Filming 
starts this month in Mexico. 


Chris Noel (see pic), whose family has French Canadian ties, is attracting a 
great deal of attention from her post in the American International stable. 
She is one of a large group of lookers snapped up by AI for their youth 
Slanted pix. 


Chris made it big among the teens in her latest 'Beach Ball’. 


AIT plans to market 16 to 18 of these bikini epics during 1966 and this little 
(maybe that's the wrong adjective) looker will appear in several. Incidentally, 
Chris has been dating singer Jack Jones steadily. 


If you like to deal in figures -- the $$$ kind --try these out. Columbia Pix 
Prez Abe Schneider was paid a cool $156,000 during the last fiscal year and 
exec veepee leo Jaffe took home $10,000. 


Princess Soraya arrived in town looking like she was posing for a high fashion 
spread in a slick magazine. She wore a full length ocelot fur coat and high 
white calf leather boots. She's looking for a job. 


Fielding newsmen's questions like a pro at her airport news conference, the 
princess admitted she is talking picture deals in Hollyw'd and will accept 
the best offer, 


She admitted her first starrer, 'Phree Faces of a Woman' made in Rome, was a 
stinker. Bad script she claims. 


ron rieder ,.. . in Hollywood -=-- 


LOVE NEST: Tina Louise and Les Crane postponed their wedding plans until he 
gets another tv job that's more steady.... Suzanne Pleshette (another gal 
whose family hails from Canada) digs.Sandy Koufax the most, .but.Sandy is more. 
interested in striking out 10 or more batters a game. 

Hanna-Barbera =-- a couple of Toronto boys who hit it big with Yogi Bear & Co. 
-- will continue to run their animated laugh factory despite sellout to Taft 
Broadcasting Co. 


Billy Wilder would like to do a Sherlock Holmes spectacular, but can't find a 
proper Sherlock Holmes. 


Lorne Greene, 19)0's 'voice of Canada', told me he will stay out of politics 
and remain on the Ponderosa. His tv son Dan "Hoss! Blocker is becoming more 
and more the wheel in the Demo Party and strongly rumoured to seek office 
Soon. Greene was once honorary mayor of the community of Sherman Oaks in the 
San Fernando Valley. 

Teevee counters estimate 28,000,000 saw the Farmers Daughter get married. 
Producer Carter DeHaven and writer-director Girard are looking for a Canadian 
Site for filming of 'Eli Kotch'. It goes before the camera in January and 
stars James Coburn, 

Producer=director William Castle has signed British actor Nigel Green for 
the title role in 'Lets Kill Uncle', drama which roles this month at the 
Universal. 
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STOP THE PRESS... 


Toronto.- Ted Leversuch, director of 
that 'Room for a Stranger' received 
two proposals to produce & direct 
films abroad. One offer comes from 
Royal Films of Barcelona, Spain, and 
the other from New York, After term- 
inating his job with the CBC Tv, Mr. 


Leversuch is now studio director for 


ASP, producers of the 'Seaway' TV 
Series, -vr. Ted Leversuch 
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A NOTE FROM 
TORONTO DOCUMENTARY FILM HISTORY 


Motion Pictures in Education, a practical handbook for users of 
visual aids was made available to Toronto readers in 1929 when 
The Toronto Public Library added it to their circulating collection. 
At the time there were a few groups in Toronto using documentary 
films. Among them must have been teachers who found this book of 
special interest. Published in 1923 by the Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, it outlined the impact that educational films were having on 
schools in the United States and the potential value of the film as a 
teaching aid as film technology itself developed. The authors, Don 
Carlos Ellis and Laura Thornborough, were teachers. 


The writer of the introduction describes it as “the pioneer book 
in this field”. 

“... Certainly, the use of no other means of teaching has ever 
increased so rapidly, nor has any other gained at the same time such 
popularity with all classes of people, in school and out. Though the 
first motion picture machine using films was exhibited at the World’s 
Fair at Chicago just thirty years ago, the production, distribution and 
exhibition of motion pictures has for several years been one of our 
largest industries. The commercial use of motion pictures for enter- 
tainment still overshadows their educational use, but their value in 
schools of all grades, especially in high schools, and in extension 
classes, farmers’ institutes, women’s clubs, and commercial, civic and 
social organizations of all kinds, is gaining recognition rapidly. Many 
hundreds of high schools and college lectures rooms are now equip- 
ped with films and projecting machines. When the results in more 
effective teaching and in time saving are considered, the pictures are 
not costly. If they were in general use in all schools, the cost would 
be only a very small percent of the total cost of education. When their 
value is fully understood and the means of supplying pictures adapted 
to school use have been better worked out, they will, no doubt, be 
considered as necessary a part of school equipment as are textbooks, 
maps, charts and blackboards. 


“All the twelve chapters are interesting and valuable, and it is 
good to have brought together in one book a discussion of the history 
and principles of visual education, the story of the origin and growth 
of motion pictures and their use in education, a critical discussion 
of their value and of different methods of using them, directions for 
installing apparatus, the kinds of films now available and where and 
how they can be had... .” 


The late chapter entitled—Late Developments and Future Possibil- 
ities is particularly interesting. The authors discuss the work being 
done in 1922-23 to produce steroscopic films, films in colour, talking 
pictures, movies by radio and animated drawings. “Animated draw- 
ings open a whole new field and have perhaps their greatest applica- 
tion in the educational film.” 


In the more than forty years that have passed since the publication 
of this book, the predictions of the authors with respect to the im- 
portance of the motion picture as an educational aid have all come 
true. Motion Pictures in Education is still in the circulating collection 
of the Toronto Public Library and well worth reading by hr 
interested in the history of the documentary film. 


(“Reel News”) 


GET MORE 
OUT OF LIFE... 
GO OUT TOA 


Movie Theatre 
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A BI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO THE ART OF FILMS AND FILMING 


The Most Famous legs at 64 


Marlene Dietrich celebrated her 64th birth- 
day last December the 27th. Above picture 
is a reproduction from a leaflet of an Eur- 
opean airline which says that their aircraft 
provides comfortable space even for the most 
famous legs. Marlene took a reported 30 G's 
for this "sitting'. 
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